POMPEY AND  CAESAR
only that Sulla's aristocratic system of government was
out of date, but that it behoved them to look well to
their own future.
Pompey had taken stock of the Senate's weakness and
realized that, without an army to support it, it was in-
capable of effective action; whereas the people were free
to act on their own initiative.
Premising, and very justly, that no government could
regard itself as secure unless it could count on the
unanimous support of the army and the people, Pompey
used his best endeavours to bring those conditions to
pass. And he succeeded.
He was now master of Rome; but, still unsatisfied, he
thought to add further lustre to his name by some striking
military achievement. He therefore set out for Asia
where Mithridates, though defeated by Sulla, had
succeeded in forming a fresh coalition.
When he returned to Rome laden with immense
booty, he committed a capital error. He disbanded his
army, ingenuously entertaining the belief that gratitude
for the services he had rendered would be his sufficient
guarantee. The Senate, seeing him thus defenceless,
deemed the moment for revenge had come, and refused
to grant him the honours of a triumph. There was no
mistaking the significance of that decision. Ruin stared
him in the face. Pompey realized his peril, and hurriedly
sought the aid of the popular party.
It was now that he encountered Caesar.
In point of fact, he had known him long, but, being
a very celebrated man and filled with the idea of his
own importance, he had, when he deigned to notice him
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